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Nobody but freeholders could then exercise the suffrage in Virginia.1 Any one owning one hundred acres of land or more in any county could vote, and this landowner could declare his choice in every county in which he possessed the necessary real estate- The voter did not cast a printed or written ballot, but merely stated, in the presence of the two candidates, the election officials, and the assembled gathering, the name of the candidate of his preference. There was no specified form for this announcement.2
"I vote for John Marshall/5
"Thank you, sir/5 said the lank, easy-mannered Federalist candidate.
**Hurrah for Marshall!55 shouted the compact band of Federalists.
"And I vote for Clopton," cried another freeholder.
"May you live a thousand years, my friend,55 said Marshall's competitor.
"Three cheers for Clopton!55 roared the crowd of Republican enthusiasts.
Both Republican and Federalist leaders had seen to it that nothing was left undone which might bring victory to their respective candidates. The two political parties had been carefully "drilled to move together in a body/5 Each party had a business committee which attended to every practical detail
1  This was true in most of the States at that period.
2  This method of electing public officials was continued until the Civil War. (See John S. Wise's description of a congressional election in Virginia in 1855; Wise: The End of An Era, 55-56.  And see Professor Schouler's treatment of this subject in his "Evolution of the American Voter"; Amer. Hist. Rev., ii, 665-74.)